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@ from UWF's President 


Your Executive Council, meeting 
in Chicago September 24 and 25, ex- 
pressed to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower the sympathies of U.W.F. and 
our best wishes for an early and com- 
plete recovery. I have transmitted this 
message to the President. We hope and 
trust his illness will not impede the 
program he has initiated towards em- 
phasis on disarmament and towards a 
lessening of international tensions. 

The Council acted to support the 
President’s proposals for aerial recon- 
naissance and exchange of military 


information, adopting the following 


resolution: 

“United World Federalists support 
President Eisenhower's proposals to 
the Soviet Union for reciprocal aerial 
inspection and exchange of military 
information as a bold, imaginative and 
concrete move in tune with mounting 
popular pressure for disarmament. 

“As is recognized by our national 
Administration, these proposals are not 
a system of disarmament. But they do 
represent a dramatic beginning, and 
have given new hope by creating a 
favorable climate for realistic negotia- 


jons toward universal, enforceable 
rmament.” 


he President’s proposals to the 
U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee are 
set forth as a means of providing 
“early warnings’, reducing the chance 
of surprise nuclear attack and relieving 
fear and tension. Such an “alarm 
system” is not enforceable disarma- 
ment nor even the beginning of dis- 
armament. This we make clear in 
our resolution. We support the Presi- 
dent’s proposals because they offer a 
real opportunity to reduce the chance 
and the fear of World War III. More- 
over, it is important to back the Presi- 
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dent who has, in a bold and drama- 
tic manner, placed the United States 
in a position of world leadership, seek- 
ing ways to reduce tensions as a first 
step toward disarmament. 

The State Department has an- 
nounced the United States position on 
Charter Review at the current session 
of the U.N. General Assembly. Secre- 
tary of States Dulles, addressing the 
General Assembly on September 22, 
had this to say about Charter Review: 

“The United States believes that a 
review conference should be held. One 
impelling reason would be to recon- 
sider the present “veto” power in re- 
lation to the admission of new mem- 
bers, particularly if that veto power 
should continue to be abused. 

“Also, epochal developments in the 
atomic and disarmament fields may 
make it desirable to give this Organi- 
zation greater authority in these mat- 
ters. These matters are vital to sur- 
vival itself. We recall that when the 
Charter was drafted, none knew of the 
awesome possibilities of atomic war- 
fare. Our Charter is a pre-atomic age 
Charter. 

“Our founders believed that, after 
ten years, the Charter should be re- 
vised or reviewed in the light of that 
first decade of experience. I believe 
that they were right. That does not 
necessarily mean that drastic changes 
should be made. On the whole, the 
Charter has proved to be a flexible 
and workable instrument. But few 
would contend that it is a perfect in- 
strument, not susceptible of improve- 
ment. 

“Therefore, the United States be- 


lieves that this Session should approve, 
in principle, the convening of a Char- 
ter Review Conference, and that we 
should establish a Preparatory Com- 
mission to prepare and submit recom- 
mendations relating to the date, place, 
organization and procedures of that 
General Review Conference.” 

We salute this position as a forward 
step and one highly gratifying to Fed- 
eralists. We have worked hard for 
several years to acquaint governmental 
leaders and the public with the oppor- 
tunity presented by Charter Review 
in 1955. We can rightly feel a deep 
sense of accomplishment and success. 
However, we must continue our efforts 
to encourage the United States delega- 
tion to press for favorable action by 
the General Assembly. Let them know 
they have the support of a strong ele- 
ment of public opinion. If action of 


the Assembly is favorable, we should 
launch a continuing program of study 


and discussion of Charter Revie 
keynoting the relationship of cai 
a 


able disarmament, world law 
changes in the Charter. Only if these 
are recognized will a Review Confer- 
ence in 1957 or 1958 deal with the 
real issues. 

Our great opportunity today, with 
apparently lessened tensions abroad 
and with a more healthy climate for 
ideas at home, is to tell effectively the 
story of limited world federation as a 
path to peace under world law. Reali- 
zation of the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons may convince even 
the Soviet Union of the folly of war. 
But only universal disarmament en- 
forced under world law can eliminate 
the institution of war and maintain in- 
ternational peace and security. 


—From Legion 


The September 1, 1955 issue of the 
American Legion “Firing Line”, car- 
ried the following: 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

“The March 8, 1955 issue of The 
Firing Line was devoted to the United 
World Federalists, Inc. This issue has 
been misinterpreted to the detriment 
of the United World Federalists, Inc. 
The following statement is made to 
counteract any such misinterpretations. 

“The March 8th issue of The Firing 
Line was not intended, under any con- 
dition, to give the impression that the 
United World Federalists, Inc. is in 
any way subversive. 

“The following is a quoted state- 
ment from the United World Feder- 
alists. In all fairness we believe it 
should be printed. “The By-Laws of 
United World Federalists, Inc. state 
that it ‘will not knowingly admit or 
permit as members persons who are 
Communist or Fascist or those who 
seek to overthrow the government of, 
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"Firing Line" 

or, in the interests of a foreign power, 
seek to weaken the United States, or 
to change its form of government by 
other than constitutional means.’ 

“ “Indeed, several persons who were 
believed to have been Communists 
have been expelled from the organiza- 
tion. The officers and leaders of 
United World Federalists, Inc. are 
patriotic and responsible citizens 
support the United Nations and 
seek, by constitutional means, 
amend its charter to strengthen it into 
an organization capable of preventing 
aggression and controlling armaments.’ 

“The Firing Line” then quotes the 
UWF Policy Statement in full. 

“The Firing Line” is prepared and 
distributed by the National American- 
ism Commission of the Legion. 

Since March 8, there has been cor- 
respondence and personal contact be- 
tween UWF’s president, Max Stanley, 
and the Legion’s National Com- 


mander, Seaborn P. Collins. 
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Father Conway Analysis - - - 


When President Eisenhower made 
his Geneva proposals for a “surprise 
prevention system” as a possible step 
to break the log-jam on disarmament 
discussions, it became clear that UWF 
should evaluate its position on dis- 
armament, and on UN Charter Re- 
view in relation to relevant day-to-day 
developments. 

Our government, obviously, had 
been doing some re-thinking. Obvi- 
ously, it no longer was proposing a 
comprehensive, step-by step “plan” for 
enforceable disarmament. Too, _ it 
seemed apparent that concentration 
on disarmament, or at least approaches 
to it had been given a #1 priority for 
consideration throughout all the per- 
tinent parts of the Executive Branch of 
the government. 

While the Senate Subcommittee on 
Charter Review had given qualified 
support to U.S. sponsorship of a UN 
Review Conference, the summer 
months were barren of any State De- 
partment pronouncement on the sub- 
ject until the opening of the U.N. 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile, for several weeks, a 
distinguished member of UWF’s Ad- 
visory Board, Father E. A. Conway, 
».J., who for ten years has been an 
bserver at the U.N., at the suggestion 
of many, undertook a study of the 
developing situation during the month 
of August and early September. He 
interviewed U.S. officials, exchanged 
memoranda with experts, consulted 
with the National office and analyzed 
all available material, and prepared 
two memos for UWF which were 
forwarded to all UWF officers, Advis- 
ory Board, Council members and 
Branches. 

The first, on September 2, discussed 
UWF’s Attitude Toward Current Dis- 
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NEW JU. S. POSITION 


armament Negotiations, the second, 
on September 6, offered alternative 
UWF positions on Charter Revision in 
the light of the ‘most recent develop- 
ments in what he deemed to be offi- 
cial U.S. thinking. 

Here is a summary of Father Con- 
ways memos and conclusions on cur- 
rent disarmament negotiations. 


Reprinted by permission of The Reporter 


magazine. 


UWF would do well to subject the 
current proposals to most careful 
scrutiny, asking whether they might 
not, if successful, be a “decisive step” 
on the road to enforceability. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's plan, as described 
by Ambassador Lodge in his opening 
address to the U.N. Disarmament Sub- 
committee, though not to be called 
a disarmament plan as such, could be a 
necessary pre-condition for any success- 
ful disarmament negotiations. More- 
over, they may actually be so far- 
reaching as to make revision of the 
Chartcr almost an immediate neces- 
sity. Special attention should be given 
to such passages of Mr. Lodge’s ad- 
dress as these: 

He quoted the President at Geneva: 
“Likewise we will make more easily 
attainable a comprehensive and effec- 
tive system of inspection and disarma- 


ment, because what I propose, I as- 
sure you, would be but a beginning.” 
Father Conway suggested that it is 
important to emphasize the prelimi- 
nary character of these proposals in 
view of opinions such as Walter Lipp- 
mann’s of September 1, that the pro- 
posal simply stabilizes the existing 
balance of power. 


He urged Federalists to keep re- 
minding the public and U.S. officials 
that: “The President believed that if 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, within the framework of the 
United Nations, could agree to try out 
one initial, simple practical and signi- 
ficant operation of initial inspection 
this would be the crucial step toward 
a comprehensive and world-wide plan 
for the limitation and reduction of 
armaments and assurance against a 
world war.” 

Father Conway challenged UWF 
to support this plan for what it is 
clearly indicated to be, a first step, 
and defend it as such against those 
like Lippmann who would seem to 
be content to rest with it as the ulti- 
mate solution. 

He then directed attention to the di- 
mensions of the Lodge “spell-out” 
of the President’s plan: “The word 
‘blueprint’ in the President’s plan in- 
cludes, first the identification, strength, 
command structure and disposition of 
personnel, units and equipment of all 
major land, sea and air forces, includ- 
ing organized reserve and_para-mili- 
tary; second, a complete list of mili- 
tary plants, facilities and installations 
with their locations . . . There must 
be effective means for verifying the re- 
ports of the participating states by air, 
ground and sea observation”. 

Mr. Lodge had said that, “The 
American people will, I am_ sure, 
gladly accept their share of the bur- 
dens of an equitable plan which will 
in all truth add greatly to world se- 
curity and which will brighten the 
prospects of a durable and just peace 


by limiting the dangers of surprise at- 
tack, thus opening the way to a gen- 
eral agreement on the regulation and 
reduction of armaments. 


Father Conway questioned this a 
wishful thinking and asserted that a 
tough selling job faced proponents 
of the plan. He argued that accept- 
ance of even this first stage would con- 
stitute a gigantic step on the road to 
disarmament, since it would mean the 
complete destruction of the Iron Cur- 
tain. UWF could help by studying the 
problems connected with this proposed 
system, our government’s arguments, 
and defending the plan against the 
wave of nationalist and vested inter- 
est opposition that is sure to build up 
rapidly. 

According to Father Conway, there 
seems to have been a significant shift 
in official attitude toward the whole 
question of disarmament. Heretofore, 
Washington’s heart was not in it. Of- 
ficials were not hypocritical; they were 
prepared to implement any proposals 
the Reds agreed to, but they were en- 
tirely hopeless. The resulting apathy 
could have easily been taken for un- 
concern. Now they really believe 
there is some chance that their first 
“partial” proposals may be accepted, 
and a new spirit animates them. UWF 
should seriously question whether to 
quench this smoldering flame or fan 
it into a blaze by sympathetic support 
of their efforts, while utilizing t 
friendly relationship thus engendere 
to keep before their eyes the ultimate 
goal they should be working toward. 

Following are the principal conclu- 
sions of Father Conway: 

1. Disarmament has top priority. 
In government circles, it completely 
blankets charter revision. 

2. Nothing will be done about 
charter revision which involves the 
slightest danger of disturbing disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

3. The Charter will not be revised 
for the sake of revising; that is, the 
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danger of major rifts both as between 
the allies and between the East and 


ne need for implementing successful 

isarmament negotiations will move 
the major powers to advocate charter 
revision. Disarmament, therefore, is 
the needle that will draw charter re- 
vision through the Assembly. 

4. The step-by-step approach will 
be followed by the U.S. Government 
as regards disarmament. Instead of 
the blueprint, the footprint approach 
will be followed. One step success- 
fully negotiated and tested will lead to 
the next. It is here that UWF is called 
upon to make a fundamental decision. 
UWF should associate itself with these 
steps, for there will be a real oppor- 
tunity for members to participate in 
the great public debates which will be 
set off at each step. 

5. UWF can perform a_ valuable 
service by detecting and warning 
against all misinterpretations, distor- 
tions and deviations found in com- 
mentators and editorial writers. 


6. The same service, he says, can 
be performed regarding official state- 
ments. He cited as an example the 
President’s Geneva assertion of July 
21, that, “The United States is ready 
to proceed in the study and testing 
of a reliable system of inspections 
and reporting and, when that system 
is proved, then to reduce armaments 
ith all others to the extent that the 
stem will provide assured results.” 
(This would be perfect up to this 
point.) The President continued, “The 
successful working out of such a sys- 
tem would do much to develop the 
mutual confidence which will open 
wide the avenues of progress for all 
our peoples.” This momentous non- 
sequitur has already been echoed by 
one editorial writer after the other. 
UWF should insist each time it occurs 
that all the successful working out of 
any plan could be expected to accomp- 
lish is confidence in the system, not 
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@:: are considered so great that only 


trust in the Russians. The essential 
point about disarmament-cum-inspec- 
tion is that it is based upon distrust, 
as the Acheson-Lilienthal proposals 
made clear with regard to control of 
atomic energy. Nothing will do more 
to destroy the public’s confidence in 
the government’s plan than the repeti- 
tion of this unrealistic wish-thinking. 
We should insist that “inspection and 
reporting” are the child of distrust 
and the mother of confidence—in the 
inspection system. 

7. UWF’'s chief role should be in 
keeping the road open to complete, 
enforceable, universal disarmament 
charter revision. This will require that 
in all discussion of partial steps, the ul- 
timate goal shall be kept clearly in 
perspective, as Col. Leghorn did so 
assiduously in his article in U. S. News 
and World Report of August 5, 1955. 
Examples: “Second, during each stage 
of arms reduction on the way to the 
ultimate goal of full disarmament, 
should not the basic principle of de- 
terrence be adhered to... .?” “. . . de- 
termined negotiations can lead first 
to progressive limitations on possession 
of arms, and eventually to success in 
achieving universal, complete and en- 
forceable disarmament.” 

8. Regarding charter revision, the 
question is one of timing. UWF should 
study the relationship between dis- 
armament and charter revision, decide 
whether there is a necessary nexus, and 
at what phase of the disarmament 
progress fundamental charter changes 
will be necessary. It was his belief 
that, given the pace and extent of 
even the “first phase” developments, 
a case can be made for almost im- 
mediate study, at least, of the changes 
any success here would necessitate. 

9. Father Conway concluded that it 
should be obvious that he believes the 
new developments on the disarmament 
front challenge the members of UWF 
to new efforts, and to relate UWF’s 
policy to the new situation. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS LETTER 


The few people in government who 
have followed the disarmament issue 
closely during the past five years are of 
several minds with respect to the cur- 
rent negotiations. 

There are some who are worried be- 
cause the United States, while placing 
“reservations” upon its older proposals 
(which have admittedly obsolete fea- 
tures) has not substituted a new pro- 
posal which is a complete and enforce- 
able package. Stassen’s product, they 
darkly warn, is not disarmament, and 
might be dangerous. They make no 
bones about their expectation that 
present negotiations will run into a 
dead-end. 

Others, while admitting that Stassen 
has not presented a package proposal 
as yet, assert that what is being done 
is an absolutely necessary forerunner to 
comprehensive and enforceable dis- 
armament proposals. “This isn’t dis- 
armament,” they admit. “It’s a pre- 
liminary agreement for mutual inspec- 
tion. It will eliminate the danger of 
surprise attack, that’s all. It will give 
the defense a 24 hour lead over the 
offense. That isn’t much, but it might 
take the jittery chill off the air, and 
make it possible for real negotiations 
to follow.” 

The mutual inspection idea has, 
they hope, a special appeal to the 
Russians, who'd rather depend on their 
own observers than upon U.N. neu- 
trals. And it has a real value to the 
United States, which operates in a 
relatively “open” way anyway, while 
our rival power operates under the 
tightest veil of secrecy. 

Among private groups there is con- 
siderable concern. This isn’t disarma- 
ment, but if it’s heading toward dis- 
armament, it’s worth supporting. 

Is it heading toward enforceable 


Drawing by Emil Weiss reprinted by special 
permission of The Christian Science Monitor. 

DISARMAMENT CONFEREES: Arkady 
A. Sobolev (left), of the Soviet Union, 
and Harold E,. Stassen, of the United 
States, head Soviet and American teams 
discussing disarmament at the United 
Nations, 
disarmament? 

In all his conversations with news- 
men and in his briefing sessions with 
organization leaders, Delegate Stassen 
insists that it is. He has repeated over 
and over again that this is merely a 
first step, and that he doesn’t intend 
to stop there. 

What he does not point out, how- 
ever, is the fact that while all branches 
of government agree that there should 
be further steps, they are not yet 


be. The meetings of the disarmamer 

subcommittee followed too closely 
after Geneva for all interdepartmental 
disputes to be ironed out. This ex- 
plains why Stassen appears to have 
such a one track devotion to the 
“surprise-warning” system, the one 
item which already had received presi- 
dential approval. It explains also why 
some government officials are strongly 
antagonistic to what he is doing. And 
it explains why a long recess will 
probably be necessary after the present 
sessions. 


agreed upon what those steps a 


Jerome H. Spingarn 
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Drawing reprinted by permission 
of The Reporter magazine. 


toms for 


€ace CONFERENCE 


Last August, the eyes of the world 
were twice focused on Geneva, first 
during the “Summit Meeting” and 
then during the first international con- 
ference on the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. This meeting was with- 
out precedent in history. Seventy-four 
nations—represented by more than 
1400 official delegates—convened for 
the purpose of exchanging information 
on what has been done in the past— 
and what can be done in the future— 
to employ atomic energy so that it will 
be used, not for the destruction, but 
for the betterment of man. For the first 
time, we Americans had an oppor- 
tunity to measure our own progress in 
bending the atom to the ways of peace 
against the progress made by the other 
nations. 

All the countries represented at this 
great international meeting put their 
best foot forward. The hundreds of sci- 

atific and technical papers read at 

e Conference represented the cream 
of the world’s thinking on how best 
the atom can be used for peaceful pur- 
poses. The halls of the Palais des Na- 
tions—where the conference sessions 
are held—were lined with dramatic 
exhibits from our own country, Britain, 
Canada, France, Scandinavia, Belgium 
and Russia. These exhibits constituted 
vivid proof of what has already been 
done in putting the peaceful atom to 
work in medicine, in agriculture, and 
for the generation of atomic power. 

Understandably enough, it was the 
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By HON. MELVIN PRICE, MC 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Research and Development, 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 


American and Soviet exhibits—and the 
American and Soviet scientific papers 
—which aroused the greatest interest 
among the Conference participants. 
The Soviets represent our closest rivals 
in the race to develop military appli- 
cations of atomic energy, and the 
world has been anxious to learn 
through the Geneva Conference 
whether American leadership in the 
military atomic field is being dupli- 
cated in the peacetime atomic field. 

On the basis of the Conference ses- 
sions which I attended, and on the 
basis of many conversations I held 
with ranking scientists from many na- 
tions, I reached the conclusion that 
we are now ahead of the Soviets in 
developing the peaceful atom—but 
that we will have to do our utmost if 
we are to stay ahead. I further believe 
that the slightest slackening of effort 
on our part will result in the Soviets 
wresting leadership in the peacetime 
atomic field away from us. 

The performance of the Soviet rep- 
resentatives made it clear that the Rus- 
sians have an extremely vigorous—and 
an extremely able—peacetime atomic 
program in being. It is true that cer- 
tain of their techniques appear some- 
what crude when measured against our 
own. Yet, particularly in fundamental 
physics, it was made clear that the 
Soviets are becoming more and more 
formidable scientific and _ technical 
rivals. They are training far more sci- 
entists and engineers ‘each year than 


we are. Unless we can somehow in- 
crease our reservoir of skilled brain 
power, it is entirely possible that they 
may overtake our atomic lead, both 
on the military and peacetime sides, 
within a relatively few years. 

This conclusion may shock many 
Americans—but it should not. The 
Soviets, after all, broke our monopoly 
of the atomic bomb years before we 
expected them to. In the same man- 
ner, they achieved a hydrogen explo- 
sion only nine months after our first 
full-scale hydrogen test, which oc- 
curred at our Pacific Proving Grounds 
in the fall of 1952. If the Russians 
made such unexpected progress in de- 
veloping the military atom, it should 
follow as a matter of simple logic that 
they also have it in their power to sur- 
prise us by future successes in putting 
the atom to work for peaceful ends. 

Among the countries other than the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R., the atomic de- 
velopments of Great Britain command 
the greatest attention. The British ex- 
position was truly outstanding and it 
is reported that the British are accept- 
ing commercial orders from other 
countries for the delivery of atomic 
reactors within three years. This coin- 
cides with a press statement by the 
British that they had mastered the 
“breeding” principle whereby more 
precious fissionable material is made in 
a reactor than is burned up. 


The British press frankly admitted 
that this was an “Atoms for Export” 
show. Over 50 British firms spent over 
$600,000 to make the biggest single 
display of atomic equipment complete 
with price tags. To the British this 
means an opportunity to seize fresh 
markets in Asia and Africa for the ex- 
port of atomic reactors and all of the 
equipment needed for a nuclear power 
program. 


The Germans were there. The Paris 
Treaty of last May is not yet effective 
and they were only observers, but 


atomic energy development in Ger- 
many promises to be a fascinating 
study. While it is true that they ar 

ten years behind America, i | 
Britain and France—Germany has th 

desire, money, and scientists to make 
a swift race. The heavy industry of the 
Ruhr and the Federal Government 
have joined forces to make Germany 
an atomic power within a few years. 


The supply of uranium is a diffi- 
cult problem to the Germans and they 
strongly back the creation of a West- 
ern European “atomic pool”. This 
would be similar to the present Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community grow- 
ing out of the Schumann Plan. Bel- 
gium has uranium and were they to 
enter the pool, the German ore prob- 
lem would diminish. In a little publi- 
cized meeting in June at Messina, 
Sicily, the European Coal and Steel 
Community agreed to go ahead with 
the creation of an atomic pool for 
West Europe. Interestingly, Great 
Britain who pointedly stayed outside 
the Schumann plan, has now expressed 
willingness to be a partner in a Euro- 
pean authority. The reasons for such 
effort in Great Britain and Europe are 
quite apparent. West Germany’s Ruhr 
is as heavily industrialized as Pennsyl- 
vania and has excellent -deposits of 
good coal but Germany is enjoying an 
industrial boom. The industrial growth 
is too fast for coal production. As a re 
sult, their economy lags, and coal mu 


be imported to England and to Ger” 


many. These countries export to live 
and the cost of coal imports demands 
the speedy development of atomic re- 
actors. 


What was the most significant hap- 
pening at the Geneva conference? 
Curiously, the event which attracted 
the greatest attention at Geneva was 
not even on the conference agenda. 
On the opening day of the sessions, 
Dr. Homi Bhabha, the outstanding 
Indian scientist who served as confer- 
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ence President, startled the delegates 
by predicting that, within 20 years, 
man would learn how to tame hydro- 

n energy for peaceful ends. This 

ediction amounted to saying that we 
would in time learn how to control the 
fantastic power of H-bombs and to use 
it for generating useful power. If this 
can be done, it would represent one 
of the half dozen greatest inventions 
of all history, since it might result 
in essentially free power for all the 
world, in unlimited quantity. 

The subject of controlled thermo- 
nuclear reactions was not on the con- 
ference agenda. Dr. Bhabha’s dramatic 
statement, nonetheless, forced discus- 
sion of the matter out into the open. 
Chairman Lewis Strauss of our Atomic 
Energy Commission then revealed 
that the United States has been work- 
ing on controlled thermonuclear re- 
actions for a considerable period of 
time. The British also indicated that 
they have been exploring the problem, 
and we must take it for granted that 
the Soviets are working on it too. 


I think the outstanding scientific 
undertaking in our time may prove to 
be the work to achieve a controlled 
thermonuclear reaction; the great sci- 
entific nations of the world now admit 
they have real hopes of reproducing 
on this earth a miniature sun, for that 
is essentially what a controlled thermo- 

iclear reaction would be. 


As Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Research and Development of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy I 
think I speak for the entire Subcom- 
mittee when I say that we are very 
much convinced that this is a vital 
research effort and one in which the 
Commission would be well-advised to 
employ the maximum technical efforts 
of which it is capable. In our secret 
meetings, we have repeatedly urged 
the Commission to put forth the maxi- 
mum possible effort on this vital 
project. Our reason for this recom- 
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mendation is quite simple. Any serious 
forecast of the future power require- 
ments for this country and for the 
world strongly suggests that the real 
limitation on our future prosperity is 
the ultimate shortage of fuel to pro- 
duce heat and electricity. It is clear 
that uranium, in spite of all its prom- 
ise, can only stave off—not remove for- 
ever—the day when the world will 
need still greater sources of energy. 

In a controlled thermonuclear re- 
action, on the other hand, where 
power would potentially be possible 
through the fusion of the light ele- 
ments, the supply of raw materials 
would be virtually inexhaustible. If 
we are ever to have a peaceful world, 
it will have to be on the basis of a 
reasonable supply of food and power 
for all men. Since research in the con- 
trolled thermonuclear field offers the 
possibility of producing ample power 
to fill all of man’s conceivable power 
needs, it is a research undertaking of 
primary importance to all mankind. 

The Subcommittee plans to discuss 
the classification of this project further 
with the Commission when the Con- 
gress returns in January. I believe in- 
dustry should know what is going on. 
I believe we need many more minds 
at work on this enormous challenge. 
It is my understanding that the Com- 
mission shares my concern and, in its 
turn, is seriously reviewing its position 
on classification of fusion reaction work 
right now. Meanwhile certain research 
workers and technicians of the Com- 
mission and its contractors continue to 
work diligently on this project, and 
the Subcommittee has been assured by 
the Commission that no work is being 
deferred on the project for lack of 
funds. 

The Geneva Conference, to my way 
of thinking, symbolized all the good 
which can come from the fearful force 
of atomic energy if only it can be 
harnessed exclusively for constructive 
tasks. 


Ambassador 


LODGE DETAILS U. S. PROPOSALS 


Statement by Ambassader Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., US representative 


to the UN, at the Disarmament Subcommittee, August 29, 1955. 


At Geneva, President Eisenhower 
said this, and I quote: 

“I propose that we take a practical 
step, that we begin an arrangement, 
very quickly, as between ourselves— 
immediately. These steps should in- 
clude: 

“To give to each other a complete 
blueprint of our military establish- 
ments, from beginning to end, from 
one end of our countries to the other; 
lay out the establishments and provide 
the blueprints to each other. 

“Next, to provide within our coun- 
tries facilities for aerial photography 
to the other country—we to provide 
you the facilities within our country, 
ample facilities for aerial reconnais- 


sance, where you can make all the pic- 
tures you choose and take them to your 
own country to study, you to provide 
exactly the same facilities for us and 
we to make these examinations, and 
by this step to convince the world 
that we are providing as between our- 
selves against the possibility of great 
surprise attack, thus lessening danger 
and relaxing tension. Likewise we will 
make more easily attainable a com- 
prehensive and effective system of in- 
spection and disarmament, because 
what I propose, I assure you, would be 
but a beginning”. 

We believe accordingly that the 
heart of the disarmament problem 
is inspection, that no nation—not the 
United States, not the Soviet Union, 
nor any other nation—can afford to 
cut its strength under an international 
agreement unless and until an_ in- 
spection system is created which will 
support every portion of such an agree- 
ment and upon which humanity can 
rely. 

President Eisenhower's proposal was 
made with all the strength and sin- 
cerity and hope of the 160 million 
Americans for whom he spoke. It 
voiced his belief that fear and s 
picion have blocked progress on t 
inspection problem and that this dis- 
trust was not one-sided. He “searched 
his heart and mind” fer some proposal 
which would commend itself to both 
sides and particularly to the two great 
countries which possess large numbers 
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give rise to the fears and dangers of - 


surprise and attack. He believed 

hat if the United States and the 
@:: Union, within the framework 

of the United Nations, could agree to 
try out one initial, simple, practical 
and significant operation of initial in- 
spection this would be the crucial step 
toward a comprehensive and world- 
wide plan for the limitation and _ re- 
duction of armaments and assurance 
against a world war. 


The word “blueprint” in the Presi- 
dent’s plan includes, first, the identifi- 
cation, strength, command structure 
and disposition of personnel, units and 
equipment of all major land, sea and 
air forces, including organized reserve 
and para-military; second, a complete 
list of military plants, facilities and in- 
stallations with their locations. 

No nation, of course, could furnish 
such information without assurances 
of complete reciprocity and of simul- 
taneous delivery of similar types of 
information. There must be effective 
means for verifying the reports of the 
participating states by air, ground and 
sea observation. 

In implementation of the aerial 
photography in the President’s plan, 
each country would permit unrestrict- 
ed but monitored aerial reconnais- 
sance by the other country. 

In order to provide fully against 
ajor surprise assault, the United 
tates believes that the plan should 
rovide particularly for safeguards 

against attack by long-range striking 
forces of both countries through ob- 
servation and inspection of these 
forces and their support, and through 
measures to detect preparation for 
such an attack. The United States 
believes further that the exchange of 
information under the  President’s 
plan should proceed in progressive 
stages from the least sensitive aspects 
to the more sensitive, covering those 
items most likely to provide against 
the possibility of surprise. 
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Further details will be supplied to 
you concerning the methods by which 
mutual aerial reconnaissance would be 
conducted. Among other things, each 
inspecting country would utilize its 
own aircraft and related equipment, 
including visual, photographic, and 
electronic means of observation. Per- 
sonnel of the country being inspected 
would be aboard each reconnaissance 
aircraft during all over-flights. 


The United States contemplates that 
the list of military installations which 
are exchanged would include the desig- 
nation of one or more airfields or 
bases which would be made available 
for the support of reconnaissance air- 
craft and crews. 

There would be provision for ade- 
quate communication facilities, as re- 
quired for rapid and direct reports by 
observers to their home governments. 

Each government would arrange to 
designate ports of entry and egress for 
observers and aircraft; to clear observ- 
ers, aircraft and crews to and from 
home territory, and to check and 
identify personnel and equipment 
engaged in these operations. 

Each country being inspected would 
be responsible for air traffic control of 
inspecting aircraft. 

The United States is prepared to 
submit a paper setting forth in more 
details the manner in which all these 
operations should be carried out. The 
details, of course, are negotiable. We 
are prepared to join with other govern- 
ments in studying all aspects of the 
plan. 

The summary which I have just 
given is to be considered only in the 
context of and as an integral part of 
such paper. 

* 

The plan which I have described ob- 
viously involves far-reaching under- 
takings for the participating states. 
The American people will, I am sure, 
gladly accept their share of the bur- 
dens of an equitable plan. 


The Paris Congress of the 
World Movement 


by Sally Bray 


The Seventh Congress of the World 
Movement, held at the Cite Uni- 
versitaire in Paris July 26-29, scored 
several successes in important circles. 
There were some 400 delegates from 
30 countries, including 22 from 
U.W.F. Members of Parliament from 
Great Britain, Norway, Denmark, 
Pakistan, Italy and France partici- 
pated in the debates on charter re- 
view, disarmament, regional federa- 
tion, and aid to less developed 
countries. 

Our Congress opened with welcom- 
ing speeches by M. Feron, President 
of the Paris City Council, and M. 
Huet, President of the Council of the 
Department of Seine. Former Cabinet 
Ministers of France who also gave us 
encouragement were M. Lanet, Presi- 
dent of the French Parliamentary 
Group, M. Buron, founder of that 
group and M. Lapie. 

The dates were star-studded. Earl 
Bertrand Russell followed the discus- 
sions intently for three days, and his 
speech at the final session expressed 
his belief that we must have a world 
government, although he feels it will 
have to come gradually. Jules Moch, 
French delegate on the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission, emphasized the 
urgent need for an inspection and 
control system to provide security for 
all parties simultaneously, imperfect 
though it might be at the start. 
Clement Davies, leader of the British 
Liberal Party, warmly commended the 
U. S. Government and President 
Eisenhower for their consistent sup- 
port of charter review, and sharply 
criticized certain other governments 
for having reversed their favorable 


position. Lord Boyd-Orr, Nobel Peace 
Prize winner; Erik Colban, former 
Ambassador from Norway; Lord 
Silkin, Conservative Member of the 
House of Lords; the Hon. Stephen 
Awakoya, Nigerian Minister of Edu- 
cation; and Ahmed Jaffer, M.P. from 
Pakistan, were some of the impressive 
people contributing to the lively ex- 
change of views. 

Brilliant receptions, each having a 
distinctive charm of its own, followed 
the four daily sessions. Miss Isabelle 
Kemp, an American living in Paris 
for some years, entertained us royally 
in the home of Miss Elsa Schiaparelli. 
Miss Kemp encouraged us with a few 
words, through which glowed her own 
deep sincerity and belief that we can 
and will devise a workable system 
under which all men may live in 
peace and with justice. Having long 
given yeoman service to European 
Federation, she is a welcome addition 
to world federalism. 

M. Vielleville, V.P. of the French 
Parliamentary Group, brought _ to- 
gether Members of Parliament and 
delegates with influential French citi 
zens and officials. We were receive 
with a mixture of old world courtesy 
and new world luxury. A handsomely 
uniformed butler formally announced 
each arrival in stentorian tones, after 
which we had the opportunity to make 
some interesting new contacts. 

On Thursday evening M. Feron 
officially received us at the Hotel de 
Ville, the magnificent City Hall of 
Paris, where your President Max 
Stanley was one of a small group of 
officials enthroned on __ impressive 


golden chairs during an_ elaborate 


ceremony of honor. Speaking to our 
Federalist delegates, M. Feron  re- 

vealed a surprising knowledge of the 
Qc movement, from its earliest 

days to the present. He gave us posi- 
tive encouragement, and said: “It is 
the duty of all of us, regardless of 
the sphere in which we belong and 
no matter what our position in the 
political world, no matter what our 
ideology, to promote this idea of fed- 
eralism to which, for its part, Paris 
has already contributed and will con- 
tribute again”. He emphasized the 
need to become more widely known, 
and expressed confidence our mem- 
bership would increase with better 
understanding. 

M. Pinay, Foreign Minister of 
France, climaxed the ceremonies with 
a reception of exceptional eclat at 
the Quai d’Orsay. M. Pinay not only 
greeted his guests personally, but made 
a quite unexpected speech. You could 
almost hear a gasp of pleasure at 
what he had to say, for it was not 
just a routine pat on the head. Said 
M. Pinay: “The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and representative of the 
French Government is pleased to 
associate himself with this endeavor 
and to encourage you in your work. 
. . . The civil servants and the repre- 
sentatives of the Government will 
always be happy to help you and 
Qo you in your effort.” 

It is significant that, for the first 
time in our history, the Foreign Min- 
ister of one of the “Big Four’ per- 
sonally welcomed a World Federalist 


Congress. The growing cooperation 
between the World Movement and 
the World Association of Parliamen- 
tarians is also encouraging. A joint 
resolution was passed by the two 
groups, directed to the Governments 
of all nations, urging three steps: to 
support a Charter Review Conference 
when the question comes before the 
General Assembly this year; to press 
for universal, simultaneous, enforce- 
able disarmament; and to work for 
a broader program of technical as- 
sistance and economic development 
and for its expansion when disarma- 
ment has been achieved. The resolu- 
tion is being sent to all governments 
and U.N. delegations by the Parlia- 
mentarians. 


The one unhappy note was the 
resignation of our own Mac McLean 
as Secretary General. He spent four 
years in Amsterdam, working against 
impossibly long odds but also accom- 
plishing the impossible. He developed 
new organizations in several countries, 
revived some old ones, built new 
unity among the various groups, and 
established a degree of stability. He 
earned the respect and admiration of 
federalists of all nations, which is no 
small feat. 


A report describing the Congress, 
summarizing the debates and giving 
a little of the history and background 
of the World Movement, is now ready. 
Copies may be ordered from our 
National Office, 49 W. 32nd St., New 
York City 1, at five cents each. 


UWF's 10th 
General Assembly 
Detroit, May, 1956 
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UWF's “Blueprint for Achievement" is now one year 
old. It has had a season of testing in the field and 
we now can evaluate and build upon it. | 


Extensive efforts have been made to determine the 
strength and weaknesses of the 1954-55 program. 


This, the second edition of “Blueprint for 
Achievement" seeks to capitalize the successes, 
eliminate the flaws and add new incentives to last 
year's program. 


Because it was unanimously felt by all those 
questioned that last year's program provided the 
basis for unified action, guidance, inspiration and 
direction, much of that publication has been retained. 


But, no program, no publication, no plan, no 

blueprint is in itself a living thing. You, the members 

of UWF who read this booklet and who put its ae 
outline into flesh and blood activity are the only ones 

who can really take the step toward achievement 

which this plan can only blueprint. 
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